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TUN-SUN (it 3%) 
By Paut WHEATLEY 


WRITERS ON THE EARLY history of South-East Asia have frequently 
referred to a country: known to the Chinese as iif 3% (Zun-sun), 
but so far no one has collated all the available texts to furnish the 
fullest possible description of this shadowy state. The following 
notes are an attempt to show that their assembly provides one of the 
earliest extant accounts of the Malay Peninsula. 

The first mention of the kingdom of Tun-sun occurs in the 
Liang shu (@ 2), a Chinese dynastic history compiled in the first 
half of the seventh century A.D.* 


we R= TF eB ye te i bk 
BMRA +P AR EWM MRR WBS HR 
Hi Ze IN IE Re KO BO AO) a BM TE RH 
Wt LA & a WE EL AA RR fee Be Te 
MASH EMR Ae RAB 
yn PE FS Me Pr aR Ae AT A HR HE 
te HEP A ok YM, 


More than 3,000 iz from the southern frontier [of F'u-nan] 1s 
the kingdom of J'un-sun, which is situated on an ocean stepping- 
stone.2 The land is 1,000 li in extent ; the city 1s 10 lc from the sea. 
There are five kings who all acknowledge themselves vassals of 
Fu-nan. The eastern frontier of T’un-sun communicates with 
Chiao-chou [Tonking], the western with T’ien-chu [India] and 
An-hst [Parthia]. All the countries beyond the frontier come and 
go in pursuit of trade, because Tun-sun curves round and 
projects into the sea for more than 1,000 lk. The Chang-has 
[South China Sea] ® is of great extent and ocean-going junks have 
not yet crossed it direct. At this mart east and west meet together, 
so that daily there are more than 10,000 people. Precious goods 


1 Tiang shu (FA 4 Ae — + PY tH Edition), chap. 54, f. 7, recto. 

2 For the interpretation of this phrase I am indebted to Arthur Waley who, in 
a personal communication, suggests that {Aj should be read as f4y, meaning 
stepping-stone. The significance of this emendation will become apparent in a later 
section of this essay. 

8 See K’ang hsi tzu tien ( (fe BE 


Ha }ff), chap. 40, under fy. 


JRAS. APRIL 1956. 2 


ey. HL) under HR, and Pet wen yin fu (Ph, BC 


ddd 
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18 TUN-SUN (if 3&) 


and rare merchandise—there is nothing which is not there. 
Moreover, there is a wine-tree which resembles the pomegranate. 
The juice of its flowers is collected and allowed to stand in a jar: 
after a few days it becomes wine. 


This passage was first translated by Groeneveldt in 1879.1 
Schlegel, in 1899, also claimed to have translated it,? but his 
rendering is clearly derived from a similar passage in the seventh- 
century Nan shih (fq ¥#),° and not from the Lzang shu. In 1903 
Paul Pelliot included this notice in his celebrated monograph on 
Fu-nan, but interpreted several significant sentences in a manner 
radically different from that of Groeneveldt.* lLaufer’s French 
translation was essentially similar to Pelliot’s,® as was G. H. Luce’s 
English version of 1925.6 In 1939 Sir Roland Braddell translated 
Pelliot’s rendering into English,’ and finally in 1948 both Mr. Han 
Wai-toon ® and Mr. Hsii Yiin-ts’iao® published new versions. 
Chinese dynastic histories are devoid of punctuation, so that 
translators can avail themselves of considerable latitude, but even 
so these scholars differ widely in their interpretations of certain parts 
of the above passage, and these discrepancies are most marked in 
those phrases which might throw light on the position of T'un-sun. 
The phrase 7¢ 7% i +, for example, has been translated in the 
following ways. 


1'W. P. Groeneveldt, Verhandelingen van het Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, vol. 39 (Batavia, 1879), now most conveniently accessible in revised 
form in “‘ Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca ’”’, Miscellaneous Papers 
relating to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago, Second Series, vol. 1 (London, 
1887), pp. 239-240. 

2G. Schlegel, “‘ Geographical Notes,” T’oung Pao (Leiden, 1899), pp. 33-4. 


> Nan shih (HA — + §f Edition), #e EA 2H (eg, chap. 78, 
f. 5, recto. 

4P, Pelliot, ‘‘ Le Fou-nan,” Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise d’ Extréme-Orient, tome 3 
(Hanoi, 1903), p. 263. 

5 B. Laufer, “‘ Malabathron,” Journal Asiatique, tome 12 (Paris; juillet—aoit, 
1918), pp. 28-9. 

6G. H. Luce, “ Countries Neighbouring Burma,” Journal of the Burma Research 
Society, vol. 14, pt. 2 (Rangoon, 1925), pp. 147-8. 

7 Dato’ Sir Roland Braddell, ‘“‘ An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Times 
in the Malay Peninsula and the Straits of Malacca,” Journal of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 17, pt. 1 (October, 1939), p. 194. 

8 Han Wai-toon, “‘ A Study on Johore Lama,” Journal of the South Seas Society, 
vol. 5, pt. 2, no. 10 (Singapore, 1948), pp. 17-35. 

® Hsii Yiin-ts’iao, “‘ Notes on Malay Peninsula in Ancient Voyages,’ Journal 
of the South Seas Society, vol. 5, pt. 2, No. 10 (1948), pp. 1-16. 
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TUN-SUN (if 3) 19 


Groeneveldt tis situated on a peninsula. 


Schlegel situated upon a steep hill on the sea.t 
Pelliot qui est sur un rwage escarpeé. 

Laufer situé sur une cote escarpée. 

Luce It lies on a rugged coast. 

Braddell which 1s upon a precipitous shore. 
Han on the irregular seacoast. 

Hsii it lies on a cloffy coast. 


The important passage Jt LA #& a Wi HE A WE ee Gh B 
fie th: 4a AE AE OA A RO 7H SS 3H 4th, has also been variously 
translated. 

Groeneveldt ... the reason of this being that if from Tun-sun 
you put out to sea for more than 1,000 li, you 
still have a vast ocean before you, which no ship 
has ever been able to cross. 

Schlegel To the other side Tun-sun extends for more than a 
thousand miles into sea, where a boundless ocean 
ws found, which ships have never been able to 
cross.” | 

Pelliot La raison en est que le Touen-siun fait une courbe 
et s avance dans la mer a plus de mille lr. La Mer 
Immense est sans limites et on n’a pas encore pu 
la traverser directement. 

Laufer La position géographique de Toun-sun, qui décrit 
une courbe et s’étend dans la mer plus de malle 
le, explique ce fart. L’ Immense Océan est sans 
lomite et n’a pas encore été traversé directment. 

Luce The reason ws that Tun-hsiin curves round and 
enters the sea over 1,000 lt. The Vast Ocean 1s 
shoreless ; junks cannot yet cross it dorect. 

Braddell The reason ts that Touen-siun makes a curve and 
goes out into the sea for more than a 1,000 li. 
The Great Sea is shoreless and one cannot go 
straight across tt. 

Han Tuen Suen forms a bay in the sea as wide as a 


1The passage in the Nan shih (p. 18 above) reproduces this phrase from the 
Liang shu. It is possible that Schlegel’s translation was influenced by the expanded 


phrase FE 7 IRE [LE which occurs in the 7’ ung tien (37 HEL). 
2 This passage is not included in the notice in the Nan shih which Schlegel used, 
but he translated an identical remark from the T’ung tien ( Bi Hit). 
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20 TUN-SUN (if 3%) 


thousand li. When the tide rises, no shore can 


be seen. No ships pass over directly. 
Hsii ... the reason of this being that Tun-sun extends 


more than 1,000 li onto the ‘‘ Swell Sea’ which ts 
so vast that no ship has ever been able to cross it 
directly. 
These scholars whom I have quoted also differ among themselves 
on other less important points. Definitive certainty is not attaimable 
in the translation of such obscure passages, but the version proposed 
above has sought to do violence neither to geographical probability 
nor to the structure of the Chinese sentences. 
It would seem that the iff 3 of folio 7 is the same as Hh 7% 
mentioned two folios later in the aang shu} :— 


BU RKK SF Mm BIR 2 RH AE 
7a 4 VE *K AY BS he the Be DAB EA JL HE Bh OTR SE OR 
PA sh Ta AS Oe HE BR BR, 

Once more he [Fan-man] used troops to attack and subdue the 
neighbouring kingdoms, which all acknowledged themselves his 
vassals. He himself adopted the style of Great King of Fu-nan. 
Then he ordered the construction of great ships and crossing right 
over the Chang-hat, attacked more than ten kingdoms, including 
Ch’ii-tu-k’un, Chiu-chth, and Tien-sun. He extended his territory 
for 5-6,000 2. Then he attacked the kingdom of Chin-lin.? 
Nothing more is heard of T'un-sun until we find a quotation from 

the third-century Nan chou 1 wu chih (By SM Bb Wy HE) preserved in 
the T’at ping yii lan, which was compiled between a.p. 977 and 983.3 

BNR DBRAD RAK B= TE RB Bl 
HK EED eR ARAM eS BK. 

The Nan chou wu chth states that Tun-sun is more than 3,000 la 
from fu-nan. Originally it was an independent kingdom. 
A former king of Fu-nan, Fan-man, was courageous ; he seized 
and subdued it. At present it is subject to Fu-nan. 

In the same chapter the 7’ ac p’ing yii lan repeats the passage from 
the Nan shih mentioned above, but goes on to add certain ethno- 
graphic details omitted from that account.* 


1 Inang shu, chap. 54, f. 9, recto. 

* The country around the northern shores of the Gulf of Siam (see Braddell, 
op. cit., pp. 201-2). 

* Chap. 788, f. 1, verso (48 #fy Edition). 

4 Chap. 788, ff. 1, verso, and 2, recto. 
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TUN-SUN (i 3) 21 
*PSREGRARRARKH AE 4B te 
ARAM RRB he K* BY Fe A 
we IMRAN Zh Se RKM RK wR 
BIER tere RH KK EB OR BE Oo 
ZO A EK OR A TE OK OO te 
Th BERK BE aS BE UK eR DK Be The SE cz AR OIL Ee 
i A RA Re HE yf BE OR OY 
ee WS Se im BE A, 


The Fu-nan chi, by Chu-Chih, states that the kingdom of 
Tun-sun is a dependency of Fu-nan. Its king is called K’un-lun.t 
In the country there are five hundred families of hu *? from India, 
two fo-tu,? and more than a thousand Indian Brahmans. The 
people of Tun-sun practise their doctrine and give them their 
daughters in marriage ; consequently many of the Brahmans do 
not go away. They do nothing but study the sacred canon, bathe 
themselves with scents and flowers, and practise piety ceaselessly 
by day and night. In times of sickness they vow a bird burial. 
With songs and dances they are escorted outside the town, where 
birds devour them. The remaining bones are burnt to ashes, put in 
an urn, and sunk in the sea. If the birds do not eat them, they are 
put into a basket. Burial by fire entails throwing oneself into the 
fire. The ashes remaining are put in a casket and entombment 
sacrifices are offered for an indefinite period. There is the wine- 
tree which resembles the pomegranate. Its flowers are gathered 
and their juice allowed to stand in a jar. After a few days it 


becomes an excellent intoxicating wine. 
This passage has also been translated into French by Pelliot (op. cit., 


pp. 279-280) 4 and into English by Luce (op. cit., pp. 149-150), 
while Braddell has published an English version of Pelliot’s rendering 
(op. cit., p. 196). The principal difference between these interpreta- 


1 Probably represents Old Khmer Kurun = king, regent—P. Pelliot, “ Deux 
Itinéraires de Chine en Inde 4 la fin du VIIIe Siécle,” B.H#.F.H.0., tome 4 (1904), 
pp. 228-230. 

2 The name hu (j§H) refers specifically to Mongol and Tartar tribes of Central 
Asia, but Pelliot is probably correct in saying that it includes Indians “ au sens 
large’. He also discerns in the distinction between hu and brahmans some indica- 
tion that the former were a merchant class (op. cit., p. 279, footnote 4). 

3 Fo-t'u has not been satisfactorily explained. It may mean either the Buddha or 
a stupa. Pelliot thinks the expression might possibly signify ‘“‘ a buddhist ”’. 

4 Pelliot’s translation is reproduced by G. Ferrand, ‘‘ Le K’ouen-louen et les 
Anciennes Navigations Interocéaniques dans les Mers du Sud,” Journal Asiatque, 
onziéme série, tome 13 (Paris ; mars—avril, 1919), p. 242. 
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29, TUN-SUN (iff 3) 

tions and the translation above arises from the use of different 
editions of the T’at peng yii lan. In those used by Pelliot and Luce 
the ff of the clause L) & 7E A VE HR ME HK 9% SE 7 1s replaced 
by |. Pelliot renders this as “ et leur offrent assidument des vases 
blancs de parfums et de fleurs’’, and Luce as “‘ and constantly offer 
up to them white vases of perfumes and flowers without ceasing, 
day and night’. However, Pelliot (footnote 6) admits that he has 
arrived at this interpretation without conviction. The use of YE 
to mean a small vase is unusual, although it does designate the 
water pot of the calligrapher and also occurs in the expression 
BE 4G BE = finger-bowls. 

A considerable part of this information is also found in a T’ang 
work dating from the end of the eighth century a.p., the T’wng tren 
(38) Hh.) of Tu-Yu, but bird burial is described more fully, and the 
great quantities of flowers produced in T'un-sun are also remarked 
upon. 


MA HEH + Me RRR A MRK + HH 


ZEHER ESHOP ABH UNSERE RS 
Fe 3B 1M 0 Oa HK SS Ob GO on GO RS i 
AL f& FR OR OBS BF aR A RE ZO OW OE aR 7 HE IE 
AUR PUB hLTAMBAKE GHAR 
HAH ABPRUBE TKR BRMKAU BK 
Wwe AREA KR ERR RU FIT th 


In the country [of Tun-sun] there are distributed more than ten 
kinds of flowers, which do not wither in winter or summer. Daily 
ten carts are filled with those flowers. When dried their fragrance 
is enhanced, and the dust 1s used as a powder with which to coat 
the body. Bird burial is a common custom. When a man is about 
to die, his relatives and friends sing and dance outside the town, 
where birds resembling geese, red in colour and with bills like 
those of parrots come flying in myriads. After the man’s family 
has withdrawn the birds devour his flesh; when they have 
finished it completely they fly away. The bones are burnt and 
sunk in the sea. The man is then regarded as a person of superior 
conduct who will certainly be reborn in heaven. But if the birds 
circle and soar and do not feed on the man, he is afflicted and 
considers himself impure. He then has recourse to fire burial, but 


1 This passage has also been translated into French by le Marquis d’Hervey de 
Saint-Denys, Ethnographie des Peuples Etrangers a la Chine (Geneva, 1883), 
pp. 444-7, and into English by Schlegel, op. cit., pp. 34-6. 
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this is considered an inferior course of action. If he is neither able 
to rush into the flames alive, nor is devoured by the birds, he 1s 
considered to be of bad character. 
The notice of the flowers also appears word for word in the Zaz 
ping yi lan, which adds further botanical details + :— 
HFFA RAKE MR RERoR RY 
BE XK, | 
The T’ang shu? states that the kingdom of T'un-sun produces 
huo-hsiang.? This is propagated by suckers. Its leaves are like 
those of the tu-liang * and serve to perfume clothes. : 
Nearly all the material quoted above also finds a place in chapter 176 
of the Z’ai ping huan yii cht (4 2B SE FF FZ), a geographical 
compendium published ¢. A.p. 980. 
It would seem, too, that there is one further reference to this 
kingdom to be found in the T’az ping yti lan ° :-— 
This passage has usually been read as follows :— 
HBURMBRA eS AH BARK A ee Mm 
Be WT Ue RK AR HP 
The Nan chou + wu chih states that huo-hsiang grows in the 
country of Ch’di-sun. The plant is of the fu-feng type, and in 
appearance is like the tu-liang. It can be used for the preservation 
of clothing. 
But Laufer has amended qh 3% to Hh 3%. Moreover, Luce would 
read #& Jil as $e fy and interpret JM as “‘ dependent on”’ rather 
than as “‘class’’ or kind.? These emendations would bring the 
passage into conformity with the notices discussed above : 
The Nan chou + wu chih states that huo-hsiang grows in the 
country of Tien-sun, which is a dependency of Fu-nan... 
Finally, the Lo yang chia lan chi (4% 1% {mM BF #2) contains the 


following notice.® 


1 Chap. 788, f. 1, verso. 

2 This probably refers to the T’ang shih lun tuan (ir Yl diy [ff), a critical 
study of the history of the T’ang dynasty, written in the eleventh century. 

3 Laufer (op. cit.) has demonstrated that 9 #f was the plant known to the 
ancient world of the West as malabathron, which he identifies as patchouli. As 
Pogostemon heyneanus this is found wild from India to the Philippines. 

4 Laufer has identified this plant as the Hupatorium (op. cit., p. 27, footnote 5). 

5 Chap. 982, f. 3, verso. 

6 B. Laufer, op. cit., pp. 27-8. 

7 Luce, op. cit., p. 151, footnote 1. 

8 x 3 Fi] Edition, chap. 4, f. 18, recto. 
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24 TUN-SUN (ii 3%) 


Hit hk MA xiT—AA BY fe Bt tt + — 
HERR MCR RMIT HE tA BKB. 
[Of his voyage to Fu-nan the monk] P’ou-t’s-pa-t’o (Bodhib- 
hadra) himself says: After journeying northwards from Ko-ying 
(Hk #) for one month I reached the kingdom of Kou-chih. After 
travelling northwards for eleven days I reached the kingdom of 
Sun-tien. From Sun-tien I voyaged northwards for thirty days, 
when I reached the kingdom of Fu-nan... 
Pelliot considers Kou-chth to be identical with the country known 
variously as Chii-chth (43) #E),' Chiu-chth (JL HE),? Chou-le (JL BE), 
and Chii-lc (#y Fi)),4 which I have elsewhere shown to be in all 
probability the same as that known to the Western world as 
Kele (K@An).® 
The earliest works in which Z'un-sun is mentioned are the Liang 
shu and the Nan shih, both from the seventh century a.p. These 
accounts may be called the geographical basis. Then supplementary 
detail, deriving from the third century Nan chou 1 wu chih, is pre- 
served in the T’ar p’ing yii lan, together with ethnographic informa- 
tion from the Fu-nan chi of the fifth century. The enormous number 
of flowers and the existence of huo-hstang are noted in the eighth- 
century T’ung tien and the T’ar p’ing yii lan, while there is also a 
summary account of Tun-sun in the San ts’art’u hus. It is clear that 
we must seek the earliest source of these notices in some work 
written before the third century (the date of the Nan chou « wu chth), 
with possible additions until the seventh century (Liang Shu and 
Nan Shih). The clue to this early source is to be found in the T’ a 
ping yt lan, where we find successive sections beginning BE # 


m&+&#eH...® This refers to the # fH + 4 {G7 an account 


1T'ai ping yi lan, chap. 790, preserving a quotation from the third-century 
Nan chou t wu chih. 

* Liang shu, chap. 54. 

3 T’ai ping huan yt chi, chap. 177, and T’ung tien, chap. 188. 

4 Inang shu, chap. 54, and Shui ching chu, chap. 1. 

5 P. Wheatley, “ Belated Comments on Sir Roland Braddell’s Study of Ancient 
Times,” Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 28, pt. 1 
(Singapore, 1955), pp. 78-98. 

6 T’ai p’ing yii lan, chap. 787, ff. 3, 4, 5 (sections on Ht 3 [. 4b 1s [ad » 
BS i IN, etc.). 

7 Also known as the Fu-nan chuan ($F Pg fA) and Fu-nan chi in the Shui 
ching chu; as the Fu-nan Vu su (FE a] -- #%&) in the T’ai p’ing yii lan, and as 
K’ang T’ai wai kuo chuan ( f& Ze At [By (Bh) in the Shih chi cheng i. 
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TUN-SUN (if 3) 29 
published on the return of K’ang-T’at and Chu- Ying from a mission 
to Fu-nan, ¢. A.D. 245-250. While in Fu-nan the ambassadors heard 
about the countries of the South Seas, some of which acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Great King,! and doubtless their memoirs are 
the primary source of the notices of Tun-sun scattered through the 
Chinese histories and geographies of the ensuing centuries. 

The geographical information in the above texts is obscure, but 
one point stands out clearly : the annalist of the Liang dynasty fully 
appreciated the cardinal factor in the history of the Malay Peninsula, 
namely its peninsular form obtruded athwart the sea-route between 
India and China (“‘ T'un-sun curves round and projects into the sea 
for more than 1,000 12... At this mart Kast and West meet together, 
so that daily there are more than 10,000 people’’). Most scholars 
have, indeed, placed Z'un-sun on the Peninsula, but its precise 
location has been a matter of controversy. Generally speaking, 
investigators have proposed two situations: the isthmus and the 
southern tip of the Peninsula. Schegel, for example, derived the 
name Tun-sun from a Thai Dén-suén, meaning “‘ The Land of 
Gardens’’.2. Unfortunately we now know that the Thai did not 
establish themselves on the isthmus for nearly another thousand 
years and this ingenious theory is therefore no longer admissible. 
Luce thought that a site on the Isthmus of Kra would accord with 
Fan-man’s strategy, which could then be interpreted as an out- 
flanking movement designed, in modern jargon, to encircle Chin-lon 
(see p. 20 above).? Pelliot, too, after some hesitation, declared for 
the isthmus. Commenting on the passage BR jf 4% BE FE fit 
wh HK & & 3S 3H 4h he says: “ La phrase chinoise n’est pas 
claire. Le sens que j’adopte... me semblerait favoriser l’idée d’un 
transbordement de marchandises a travers listhme de Kra; les 
jonques chinoises n’auraient pas osé se diriger directement des 
cotes de l’Annam sur le détroit de Malacca; par suite, obligées de 
longer la cote, elles évitaient une énorme perte de temps en 
s’arrétant 4 listhme de Kra.’’ # 

Mr Han Wai-toon, on the other hand, represents the school of 
thought which interprets the role of T'un-sun as that of an entrepot 
at the southern tip of the Peninsula.®> The regular alternations of 
the monsoons meant that ships from China and the Archipelago 
were on their way home when those from India arrived at the 


1 See p. 20 above. 2 Schlegel, op. cit., p. 38. 3 Luce, op. cit., p. 156. 
4 Pelliot, op. cit., p. 263, footnote 1. ®> Han Wai-toon, op. cit., p. 21. 
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Peninsula, and vice versa. The resulting need to store merchandise 
from season to season led to the rise of a succession of trading centres 
where the sea-route rounded the Peninsula. In the Ptolemaic 
Geography just such an entrepdt is represented by the emporion 
of Sabara, and Mr. Han envisages T'un-sun as performing a similar 
function in the third century a.p. He also claims to have identified 
a settlement of this nature some dozen miles inside the estuary of 
the Johore River, at the modern village of Johore Lama, which he 
uncompromisingly identifies as the old capital of Tun-sun. As 
evidence of the antiquity of this settlement he adduces coarse 
pottery sherds, stamped with formal designs, which are found 
superficially on this site, mixed with Ming blue-and-white ware. 
On the strength of the resemblance of these sherds to pottery 
excavated at Han-period kilns in the Than-hoa province of Annam, 
Mr. Han and Dr. H. G. Q. Wales ! ascribe this stamped ware to the 
early years of the Christian era. But similar stamped designs are 
also to be found on pottery manufactured in Perlis in the nineteen- 
twenties, and I consider that the antiquity of these coarse sherds is 
by no means proven. On two expeditions to Johore Lama I have 
failed completely to find evidence supporting the antiquity claimed 
by Mr. Han and Dr. Wales, and certainly no indication that here 
was, indeed, the flourishing capital of T'un-sun.? 

Sir Roland Braddell compromised between these two interpreta- 
tions and concluded that: “‘Tun-sun must have been a generic 
name for the Malay Peninsula.’’ “‘ There is nothing,’’ he added, “ to 
show whether this town [the capital, vide Liang shu, p. 17 above] 
was in the north or the south of the Peninsula....’’? On the 
evidence he had collected this was a reasonable conclusion, but 
Braddell admitted that he had not seen the account of Bodhibhadra’s 
voyage as related in the Lo yang chia lan chi (p. 24 above). This 
states clearly that Sun-tien (= Tien-sun == Tun-sun) was some 
thirty days’ sail from Fu-nan and eleven days northwards from 
Kou-chth (2) #€). I have elsewhere shown that Kou-chth was the 


1H. G. Q. Wales, “ Archeological Researches on Ancient Indian Colonization in 
Malaya,” Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 18, pt. 1 
(1940), pp. 61-3. 

2'The results of these expeditions are summarized by G. de G. Sieveking, 
P. Wheatley, and C. A. Gibson-Hill in ‘‘ The Investigations at Johore Lama ”’, 
Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 27, pt. 1 (Singapore, 
1954), pp. 224-233. 

3 Braddell, Ancient Times, vol. 17, pt. 1 (1939), p. 201. 
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place which is better known as Chii-li (4 #iJ), the name under which 
it occurs in the Iaang shu, the Shur ching chu, and the T’at ping yii 
lan.| This kingdom was in turn known to the west as Kole polis, 
and I have demonstrated that this town was almost certainly 
situated on the estuary of the Kuantan River. We do not know 
Bodhibhadra’s precise landfall on the coast of Fu-nan, but it does 
seem that T’un-sun was rather less than one-quarter of the distance 
(i.e. eleven days’ sailing) from Chii-li to Fu-nan. In any case this 
formula places Tun-sun on the isthmus rather than on the Peninsula 
proper, a location wholly in accord with the Liang shu notice which 
describes it as “‘ lying on an ocean stepping-stone ’’, that is, a place 
where one crosses from one sea to another. This, together with the 
fact that Tun-sun was in communication with countries beyond 
both the Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea, and that traders 
came from both east and west, surely implies that the country 
occupied the whole breadth of the isthmus. Moreover, as the territory 
of Tun-sun was 1,000 lc in extent, it would have included a con- 
siderable length of coastline. 

There is one obvious discrepancy in the description of the country 
as set forth in the Leang shu. In one sentence we are told that “‘ the 
land is 1,000 Jc in extent’ (Rh Ay 7 HB), but a few columns later 
we find that “‘ it curves round and projects into the sea for more than 
1,000 lc’ (WR SH OU A Oe ep F- #& B). This last sentence has led 
at least one investigator to believe that part of the state bordered 
the northern shores of the Gulf of Siam,? but we know that this 
region was already occupied by the kingdom of Chin-lon (4> BE RQ) 
It seems more likely that when the annalist wrote HH 3% 3 he 
was unconsciously using the part for the whole and referring to the 
Peninsula rather than to the country of Tun-sun itself. The capital 
we know to have been some ten /z inland, whence we may infer with 
safety that it was on some river. 

The fact that Z’un-sun was itself partitioned among five monarchs 
implies that some higher form of political organization than that of 
a simple tribal society was developing on the Peninsula, while the 
Lnang shu and the Nan chou 1 wu chih both state expressly that, as 
a result of Fan-man’s conquests, Tun-sun acknowledged the 


1 P. Wheatley, “‘ An Early Chinese Reference to Part of Malaya,” The Malayan 
Journal of Tropical Geography, vol. 5 (Singapore, 1955), pp. 57-60. 

2e.g. L. P. Briggs, ‘“‘ The Khmer Empire and the Malay Peninsula,” The Far 
Eastern Quarterly, vol. 9, no. 3 (Ithaca, 1950), p. 259. 

3 p. 20 above. 
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suzerainty of Fu-nan. But whatever the political condition of 
Tun-sun, there is no doubt that we have in the Fu-nan chi (p. 21 
above) one of the earliest explicit accounts of the diffusion of Indian 
cultural influences in South-East Asia. A considerable number of 
Brahmans had established themselves in the country and possibly 
a colony of Indian traders. There is also an obscure reference to 
Buddhist influence. But the most important feature of this descrip- 
tion is the mention of unions between Indians and indigenous 
women. The development of the Hinduized states of South-East 
Asia presupposes that such intermingling of Indians and local groups 
did occur, but this is the only contemporary mention of the process 
in operation. It is noteworthy, too, that the local people at least 
professed to follow the teaching of the Brahmans. 

The Chinese historians also insist on the prevalence of huo hsiang 
(= malabathron = patchouli) and Laufer has drawn attention to an 
interesting point in connection with this plant.1 In the Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea, an account of the trade of the Indian Ocean 
probably compiled about the year a.p. 100,? there occurs a descrip- 
tion of a malabathron mart on the borders of China and India :— 


“‘ Each year a tribe of men with short bodies and broad, flat 
faces, and of a peaceable disposition, gather on the borders of the 
land of This. They are known as Besata, and are almost wholly 

uncivilized. Accompanied by their wives and children, and 
carrying large packs and plaited baskets of what look like green 
vine-leaves, they assemble at a place between their own country 
and the land of This. There they spread out the baskets under 
themselves as mats and feast for several days, after which they 
return to their own country in the interior. Then the local 
inhabitants, who have been watching them, come and collect their 
mats, and pick out from the fibres the strands which they call 
petrov. They arrange the leaves close together in several layers 
and roll them into balls, which they transfix with fibres from the 
mats. There are three sorts: those made from the largest leaves 
~ are called large-ball malabathron ; those from the smaller are 
called medium-ball malabathron, and those of the smallest, the 


1 Laufer, op. cit., pp. 7-9 and 39-40. 

2 For the dating of some of the Indian sections of this work see J. A. B. Palmer, 
‘‘ Periplus Maris Erythraei: the Indian Evidence as to the Date,” Classical 
Quarterly, vol. 41 (London, 1947), pp. 136-141. a2 
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small-ball malabathron. There are thus three sorts of malabathron. 
It is imported into India by those folk who prepare it.”’? 


These Besatz# have usually been compared with the Ptolemaic 
Szsadi, who are also described as shaggy dwarfs with large faces and 
white skins. 


Meraéd 5€ tot *"Ipdov dpovs kai rob Bymvpov Gpovs Takopator 
4 >) > / } de Pd) >) 4 Ss 
ev elow apKtickwtepot, Kopavddkado. Sdn’ adtovs, etra 
ITacoddat pe? obs brép Tov Matavdpov [lAdbav' KaAodar 8’ ott ws 
\ > LO eS lat > \ \ SY A A A / 
tovs Lanoddas ‘etal yap koAoBoi kat dacets kat TAaTUTpOcwToL, 
Aevkot S€ Tas ypoas.? 


These same people are also without doubt the debilitated tribes 
mentioned by the Pseudo-Callisthenes in a quotation from 
Scholastikos of Thebes ? :— 


‘When I noticed that Indians used to arrive from Axum in 
small boats to trade, I attempted to penetrate further and 
arrived among the pepper-gathering Bisades. They are a very 
small and debilitated people, who live in rock-shelters. By reason 
of the configuration of their country they are adept at climbing 
steep crags, so that they can collect pepper from the tree. This, 
according to Scholastikos, is a small shrub: The Bisades are 
a rachitic and deformed people with large heads. They are 
unshaven and have lank hair.’’ 


It is indeed an attractive hypothesis to see some connection 
between the malabathron-producing countries of the Greek texts and 
the sources of hwo-hsiang mentioned by the Chinese historians, but 


1 Translated from the text of H. Frisk, “‘ Le Périple de la Mer Erythrée,” 
Hogskolas Arsskrift, vol. 33 (Géteborg, 1927), pp. i-ix, 1-145. 

2 From the text of L. Renou, La Géographie de Ptolémée : L’Inde, VII (Paris, 
1925), p. 52. 

3 From the text of C. Miller, Pseudo-Callisthenes (Paris, 1840). St. Ambrose also 
prepared a Latin version of this passage :— 

... ut narrabat Scholasticus ; et quod de Aethiopiae et Persiae finibus et 
Auxumitarum locis ibi mercatores emendi, vendendi permutandaeque rei 
gratia conveniunt ; et quod piper ibi nascitur, in magnaque colligitur copia. 
Ipsa autem admodum parva et inutilis gens est, quae intra speluncas saxeas 
vivit, et per praecipitia magna discurrere natura patriae edocta consuevit. Piper 
autem cum ramusculis suis colligitur: ipsas autem arbores quasi quasdam 
humiles ac parvulas stirpes esse dicebat. Nam et ipsos exigues homunculos esse, 
et grandia quaedam capita asserit habere cum laevibus et detonsis capillis. 
(From the text of J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, Paris, 1844.) 
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all such theories can only be speculative. Neither the Pervplus nor 
the Geography allude to the ethnographic details described in the 
Pa ping yti lan and the T’ung tien. 
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